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ABSTBACT 

Three years after a General Accounting Office review 
found tha^ the Department of State and the U,S, Information Agency 
vere not meeting their overseas language regulreffients, opportunities 
were still identifiable for improving this situation. The Department 
of State set the problem largely by lOHering reguired proficiency 
levels rather than by increasing language skills. The Information 
Agency's percentage rf appropriately filled langaage^designated 
positions actually decreased^ although language-designated positions 
represented a larger percentage of the Agency's overseas staff than 
they did in 1972. To improve language capabilities^ it is recommended 
that: (1) aFsignment procedures allow adequate time for language 
training before the assumption of posts^ and that strict criteria be 
developed for granting training waivers^ f2) the system for 
determining language'designated positions be based on actual job 
requireffients and the positions be periodically reviewed; and (3) a 
system be developed to ensure that persons who have the greatest need 
for post language training are identified and given priority 
training* (JE) 
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lo tnt Eecrttary of State ana 
^tne Lirector ot tho United States 
Intorfnation Agency 

have feviewed the pregrtis iRaoe uy the DeFartment 

thenu 

It nis long been tecogniied V I"?"! 9^ ^=1^^^ 
Je""rlt.;« ana the U.S. Inlormauor, As^ncy. 

Our tinaings are summ?riied btlow. 

t and tne U.S. Information Agenwy 

^lil°ni;r^elt nf th^rove^seas linnuage requirements 
ace still not ineeting^tnei^^^^^^ .^^ percentage ot appropri- 



ace still not meetiny nareentaoe ot appropri- 

3,tistactprlly. S^^" increasea 5, p|Peent in 

ately tilled lang^yHaJch l^v" Most o£ this improvement. 

review ot fl"^};"a!uo ~'itions lell 
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was at lower p-oficitncy levels than those in 1972. The 
information Agencys ptrcentagi /PP'^^^^ Ii wrcent 

t!" Aglnirhas not decreased its prof icitncy'ltvel require- 
nents. 

The impact of inapprspr lately staffed lanpyage- 
dtsig^aterPiitlons cannot be expressed in ^"^""^f^ive 
terms However, incumbents in these positions who packed 
Jwufred langulgt Skills told us that tn. lack of such 
skills impaired their efficiency and performance. 

The primary causes of the Inadequate la"9uage cap- 

deslgnlted positions was, in some cases, based on factors 
other than job requirements. 

inad.ouate language capabilities stem P"^j^|;™ 

IvIfslgSJ o Pos^laiguagt P?ogran,. to ensure -iform com- 
inanJi with proyram regulations, appropriate justification 
fir individual training: and adequate supervision of other 
Federallgency porsonnel participating m the program. 

TO improve languaa- capabilities, we recommend that the 
SecretarvTf State Ind^the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency act to ensure thati 

1. Assignment procedures allow adequate time for 

langGage training before ""^r ic* 

lanquage-designated position and that stricw 
Jnleriii are dtvtloped for granting trainma 



waivers. 



2 The svstem for d.-rtermlnlng language-designated 
positions is based on actual job reauirements 
and the positions are retiodically reviewed. 
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3. k syEteni is devtloped to ensure that pensons 
who have the grtatest need lot post language 
training are identified and given rriority 
training. 

The appendix contains further details and exampies 
our specific findingi and recomminaations. 

Ke noted that steps had bteni ta'kers to coordinate for- 
eign language training and research Covernment-wide and that 
a number of actions were being initiated through an inter- 
agency round!- ■ le forum, hm believe such interagency co- 
operation i' ressary, and we endorse the royndtable's 
continulnf rts. 

Cur work was done at State and Information Agency head- 
quarters and at the Fofeiqn Service SnBtitute, primarily in 
the first 9 laontha of calendar year 1975, and at numerous 
overseas locations, including 11 pdsts, from March to Hay 
1975 We have received comments fconi the State Dei&artment 
and information Agency on the mctt#ES covered in this report 
and they were incoiporated as appropriate. 

Section 236 of the LegiElative Reorganisation Act of 
1^10 requires the head ol a Federal agency to sgbmit a 
written statement on actions he has taken cn our recommen- 
dation- to the House and Senate Comfrittees on Goverr.ment 
Cperations not later than 60 days after tha datt- of the 
report and the House and Senate Committees on Ayproipriations 
with the agency^s first request for appropriations made more 
than 60 days after the date of the rei-ort. We shall appre 
ciate receiving copies of your staternents to the Commictees 
on actions taken, 

Ke are sending copies of this report to the above 
named Committees i to thte Chairmen of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and House Committee on International 
Relations; and to the Director. Office of Management and 
Budget. He appreciate the cooFeration extended by Depart- 
ment of State and Information Agency personnel during this 
review and would be glad to discusi any matttirs in this 
letter at your convenience. 




J. K. Fa 
Director 
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Introduction 



Hany language-designated positions 
not pruperly staffed 

Iniproved LDP assignment procedures 
needed 
Recommendations 

Agency comments and our evaluation 

Problems in determining 

1 anguage-^designated positions 
Recommendations 

Agency comments and our evaluation 

Post langja*je prpgrams couW be 
used rmt^ effefrtively 
R^. comm ^*na a t i o ns 

Agency comments and our evaluation 

Letter dated April 22^ 1976# from the 
Department of State, to the General 
Accounting Office 

Letter dated April 14, 1976, from the 
United States Information Agency# to 
the General Accounting Office 

AeBRLVIATIONS 



LDP Language-designated position 

USIA United States Information Agency 



APPENDIX i 

APPENDIX I 

T.t.^nv^MRNTS mtr^^r. tK LANGUAGE TRAINING 
.^n a^STRWMENTS FHB n-S. PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 

..TNTRQDUCTION 

of 1.46, by adding ^J^Z^^o^^^t^^^^^^ ^^^'i^n 
•to rtquirs that the Depatt^tnto£ state ^ fortign 

Servi« Pf^iJil^^p^^ ^Lnrwilh personnll proficient 

languagts ar.d fill those P°«*J. _ intended these language- 
in those language. "^he^^f |f || id.ntifi.d primarily by 
designattd P^^itions JLDPS) to _ needs. Subsequent 

Chiefs of Missions, based on actual wock ^ ^^^^ j226{a) 

legislation (Public Law ^O"!^* ' f®"'°"of ev Uion to the 
tiy7U)) specifically extended the same prcv. s ion 
united States Information Agency (USIA). 

House and Senate ^^P^'^^ M^^^''' 
showed that the congress was .^^^igned to overseas 

language ^^Pa^ill"«^?^,dibouf the lossibll detrimental 
Missions and was "^d abo.f the po^ ^^^^^^ ,^po,t. 

etfects of this situation. AS stateo^^^^^^_.^^^y ^^.^^ 

m joni^n1anguajr«plbl!itIls of U.S. .mployees assigned 

in fiscal yea. 1.75. «bout 4 100 f ^^J^^^l^gf «ain!ir 
ees and their dtpenoents participated .n^ly^J^ ^^^^^ 
pcograms. These training programs wer_^ ^^^^ ^ 

Entirely by State's ^o^^f = ^ " ^^rnn^rc.al facilities, 
number of P"Sons received tra^ring^a^^^ 

State and USIA ^"^"^l^.ff^f^student salaries , and related 
overseas Hissioni, 

U no practical pcoficiency 

1 elementary proficiency 

2 limited working proficiency 
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3 minimum profensic^nal proficiency 

4 full professional proficimey 

5 native or bilingual proficiency 

State and USIA personnel are given foi.-eign language 
instiuction in speaking and readingF proficiency ratings are 
established through tests conducted by ti Foreign aervice 
Institute. A proficiency rating of S-3/B-3 means thst a 
person can both soeak jS) and read (R) ■ foreign languagt 
with minimum professionn: proficiency. A person with a level 
3 rjting is generally considered to be able to effectively 
communicate . 

In a 1973 report to Congress, 1/ we addressed the lan- 
quaqe reouirements, training programs, and language-related 
staffing 'for several Federal departments and agencies and 
recommended improvements. At that time, we found t^at State 
and USIA were ini-deguatel y staffing many of their foreign 
language reauirements at overseas posts, insufficiently 
emphasiiing 'language skills when making assignirents , and 
lacking in adeqGate criteria for identifying foreign Jan- 
auage reauirements. We recognise that State and USIA have 
^aken certain actions to improve their foreign language 
training programs and assignments for their overseas per- 
sonnel, fhe following sections of this appendix primarily 
set out areas where we believe they can make further 
improvements. 

We made our review at the headquarters level in 
WaEhington, D.C., primarily during the tirst 9 wo"ths of 
calendar year 1975. Visits to overseas postj in France, 
Germany, Italy, Greece. Poland, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Taiwan, Japan, Korea, and Thailand were made durihg March 
and Kay 1975. 

MANY LANGUAGE-nE| IGNATED_PCS mCNS 
NOf'PR OPElLY^STAFFE D 

State and USIA still have a significant number 
language-designated positions staffed with personnel lacking 
the L-eouired language skills. There were indications that 



T7 "Need to Improve Language Training Programs ^ssign- 
ments for U.S. Government Personnel Overseas,- {B-176049, 
Jan. 22, 1973). 
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the lelection of languaqt-designated positlonf have bten 
baied partially on avaliaMlity ot lanquaot^tra ined person- 
nel end other factors and not solely on aetual work needs. 
TO the extent this has occurred ^ the reouirement for 
language^prof icient peraonnel has been underitated and che 
actual needs of the post have gone unrecognized. 



Department of S tat e 



Although about one of every three Department of sti^te 
LDPs are not properly filled. Department statisnlcs Indi- 
catr some irnprovement in assiqnlng qualified personnel since 
Ju^^ 1972. FOi^ ejtample. State's percentage of occupied LDPs 
staffed with officers having the required proficieney in^ 
creased from 57 percent in July 1972 to 75 peecent in March 
1974, Ho*^ever^ moat recent statistics show the ^rcentage 
had fallen to 64 percent in Deoembet 1975, as shown below. 



Dccupied LDPi a decu a telv fi lled 

0a te LDPs |i umbe r Percent 

July 1972 991 564 S7 

Mar, 1974 1,010 760 75 

Dec. 1975 1,169 740 64 



State officials explained that the percentage decreab-e 
from March 1974 to December 1975 resulted pr irnar ily f rom an 
increase in the number of language^desianated positions. 

Some of the increase In the percentage of LDPs ade- 
quately Btaffird, particularly in the March 1974 statistics, 
resulted from new procedures for desiqnating language posi- 
tions rather than from increased capabilities af assigned 
personnel. In 1972, all Stale DeFartment LDPs recuired a 
5^3/R^3 proficiency, but in 1973, State changed its policy 
to permit deaionation of positions at less than the 
proficiency. in March 1974, about one-third of the posi- 
tion requirements were downqraded from level 3 skills to 
level 2. In Deceiftber 1975, about one-quarter of State's 
LDPs wer^ rated below the S-3/P-3 proficitncy level. 
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£►11.' levels rccuireo fcr_LC££_ 
- "1=37?=:"^"" = 

or Total 

:att i-3/j-i iziOzZ km 



Jan. 1S73 ^1,017 0 0 1,017 

xar. 1974 723 17 3C2 l,C-2 

Lec. 1975 915 302 a/1, 256 

a/ InelUQei seven poiitions designated at the S-3/S-0 
or S-2/f!-C level. 

Heci the uniferff level 3 reauirement been maintained, 
only 64 ceTCent of tne LDPs would have been properly itaffed 
in 1J74 instead of 75 percent. For example, in September 
li74. oniy 54 percent of Poland's 13 LDPs were properly 
staffed. At that tiffe, all but one LDP ' ,f -^'^^ 
1,-3 nreficiencyr the one exception was rated s-^/R-^. oy 
May 197^. the dumber of LDPs in Poland had been increased 
to IJ, of which b required only S-2/F-2 prof iciencieE . 
Sasec on the new designations, 87 percent of Poland s 
occupieo LDPS were properly staffed. LM the positions 
no^ been oownqraded. only 60 percent would have been prop- 
erly filled, fee belicvt the use of the less stringent 
reauirement represents a reasonable approach for desinnat 
ina ccsitions recuirina a language capability so lone, as 
thi ianguane reauirements are consistent with the neeos 
o£ the job". {See p. 14 for further discussion of this 
niattr.r . ) 

Even •'ith tht less stringent recuiroments, perious 
sncrtages of lanquaae-cualifiey ."f J^J^^ "ion 

at certain locationr. tor example, baseo on information 
av«ila:)ie at rests during our fielawork, 6 ol th^ il 
£rr.oas£if£ we visited hta only about half of their LDPs 
properly staffeo, as showr. btlot. 
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LDPi 



Country 


Oecupief 
^ LDPi 


adequately 
ailed 


Ta iwan 


6 




Thailand 


12 


5 


Saudi Arabia 


6 


3 


Italy (Home only) 


16 


7 


Lebanon 


y 




Greece 


13 


7 



United States Intormation Aqeney 

USiA'a percentage of appropriately filled LCPb has de- 
Qreased since 1972 frQiri 61 pmi^ont to 56 percent January 
ly75. During the same period, USIA subP tantially reduced its 
total overseas staff ingp The number of i.DPs alsci decreased, 
bjt not in proportion to the overall staff reductions. The 
following ehart indicates the changes wiiich have occurred in 
LDPs since 1972. 



Date 
Aug* 1^7^. 
Jan, 1^74 
Jan. 1975 



Total positions 
overseas 
(note a) 

811 
619 



Number 
o f LDPs 

4 34 

393 

349 



Percent of 
occupied LDPs 
a c: u u a u ely fiile' 



61 
64 

58 



a/ Excludes USIA personnel at radio relay stations and otner 
media activities* 

USiAp howeveri has not reduced the iced S-^3/R-3 

proficiency levels for its LDPs. Prior io ?ur review, USIA 
officials were unaware that State h%d designated LDPs at lower 
proficiency levels. In their opininn^ "uaef^jl knowledge" of 
a foreign language, as stated in iiction 5S"^ of tht Foreign 
Service Act of 1^46, as amendeo means S-3/R-3 proficiency. 
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Effect ot inadequatt 
lanqyagt ikiils 

Iniuffiaient language capabilities apparently limit the 
abilities of State and USIA to adequately perform seme of 
their overseas functions. Even though the dttrimental impact 
of inadequately filled LORf is not readily quar If lable , the 
adverse effacts could be signif icant-*as de/ronnt rated by 
the experiences of personnel serving overseas. 

Many officials in post management poiitlcns generalized 
about the effect l%*enes§ and efficiency of incumbents who 
lack the required language proficiencies. C^erall, they 
expressed the belief that language capabilities at their 
posts were adequate. 

However, individual officers at Embassies and consu* 
lates were more specific in describing the consequences of 
the lack of language skills. Hany officers spoke of ineffi- 
ciencies, distortions^ missed opportunities, underuse of 
personnel, and potential for visa fraud. Some LDP offleeri 
who lacked t^.; ^^quired language sKills explained that in 
previous assignments they had the required language profici- 
ency. When comparing their current performances with theii 
previous performances, they indicated Wiey are less efficient 
in their current assignment. The following examples indicate 
the detrimental impacts which can occur because of insufficent 
language capabilities. 

commercial ofiicer avoids the non-English 
speaking local business communityr no is *cer* 
tain* that he is missing opportunities to develop 
va?uable contacts. 

-*A coniular officer said he is unable to provide 
adequate protection antl welfare services to U.S, 
citizens abroad because he cannot adequately com" 
municate with local police, hospital, and other 
foreign official s, 

—An experienced ^littcal officer is unable to 
perform duties normally associated wl^ nis 
level. Not only is he frustrated but he also 
believes he is doing an ineffective job. 

—A cultur^J affairs officer said he is cut off 
frofn the community he is supposed to be ad- 
drtsiing, tipecially the youth. 
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--An information officer estimated that h# can 
effectively reach onJy one-third of the people 
he should be contacting. 

Department of State and USIA officials emphasized that 
LDP compliance statistics do not accurattly reflect the 
total Language capabiJitieg at ovecseas Missions. They 
mentioned that many LOP incumbents who lack the required 
proficiency have proficiencies close to the required 
level. For example, in 1974, 60 percent of the State 
Department LDP incumbents who lacked the lequired languaae 
skills did have at least S-2/R-2 capabilities. State and 
USIA officials also pointed out that LDP incuitibents who 
lacked the required capabilities increased their language 
skills once overseas but that many of these improvements 
do not show up in the statistics. Officers are not always 
retested while at posts, because only a few overseas 
locations have personnel authorized to administer Foreign 
service Institute proficiency tests and Institute pe-'^^n^! 
make a limited number of testing trips each year. Fur the., 
more, personnel proficisnt in the host country language 
are often assigned to non-language-dtsignated positions, 
thereby increasing the overall capabilities of the M.ssion. 

we recognize these factors and agree that, to soiT,e 
extent, they mitigate the impact ot ausignir.g poisonnel 
Jacking required langua^t skills to LDPs. f ^•7^:- ; 
not believe they appreciably reduce the need f LDP^ 
with personnel having the necessary language skills, fo. 
example, there is a suostantial difference between ^vel 
2 and level 3 language skills. In somo languages, inc. eas- 
ing proficiency from S-2/P-2 to S-3/P-3 may reouire seve.a] 
months of intensive training. Also, while P^;?"""«' 
increase their language proficiencies once as? i ned ove.^ 
seas, this improvement takes time. Thus, a portion of an 
officer's tour would be completed before the r^ouired pro- 
ficiency could be attained. 

We also found that sel f- ippra Ised prof Ic ienc ies and 
tested proficiencies often differ. Several officers told 
us their moEt recent proficiency tests indicated highe. 
skills than they currently possessed. For example, one 
LDP incumbent had not been tested in the host country 
language since 19S7, at which time he had ach leved an S-4/ 
R-4 rating. He estimated that, because sf years of minimal 
use, his actual proficiency is now only S-2/B-1. 
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Concerning the assignmont of language proficient per- 
ionnel to non-LDPs^ we do not believe this adtquately eom- 
pensates for the tfffeets of Inappropriately staffed LDPs. 
Personnel with adeijuate language gapabilitiea are not 
always able or available to B-jbstltute for LDP incumbents 
with inadequate language skills* Congress recofnized the 
distinction bttween total staffing abroad and staffing of 
specific language positions. In I960, it amended the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, stating that it was congres- 
sional policy that, to the masciraum extent practicable, all 
foreign Service Officers should speak the principal languagp 
or dialect of the countries in which they serve. In section 
5?tt of that law, however . Congress stipulated that specific 
positions designated as language essential fihould be filled 
only by language proficient officers, 

IMPROVED LDP ASSIfiHHEHT 
PKOC^DUKES NEEDED 

We recognize that language capabUUy is necessarily 
only one of several factors considered -^n making assign- 
rients to LDPs. As mentioned in the 197"' eport, language 
capability is very often viewed as a L^^wiidary requirement, 
and primary job skills, such as expertise in polirical, 
economic, or consular functions are emphasized. Other 
factors also limit State and USIA asiignment. options, 
including grade level* availability of InUividuals for 
issignment^ and career development policies. 

Granting that these and probably other factors must 
be considered, believe improvement ifi needed and can 
be made in as^ignirij officers to LDPs. 

Aisignment at personnel 

The Uniform State/USIA policy on LDP asiignments is 
very clear. Hhen officers aisigned to LDPs do not have 
the required language skills, they are to receive language 
instruction before assyming duties at the post. If train- 
ing is not provldea or is terminated early, training waiv^ s 
are required, Iht waivers, which explain the emergency 
conQitlons that necessitate bypassing adequate training, 
must be approved by the Deputy Director General of the 
Foreign Service and the Chief, USIA Personnel Division, for 
State Department ano USIA employees, respectively. Haivers 
are not necessary, however # when an inoividual completes 
a full training program but does not achieve the required 
proficiency rating. 
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In p#bruafy 1973, tht Secrttary of State reaffirmed 
these rtgulationa, itating that In the future the Department 
would: 

•»* * * iiii L^pg only with officers having at 
a minimum the proficiency level required for 
the position even though this may in some caBts 
result in delays In staffing * * • or may nar-^ 
row the choice of officers*'* 

To meet this goal, assignmonts to State LDPi are usually 
planntd 9 to 18 months in advance of need, depending on 
the length of language traininq necessary* USIA plans 
LDP assignments from 6 to 12 months in advance, but even 
this does not allow adequate time for complete training 
in such languages as Arabic, Japanese, or Chinese. 

Despite these regulations and procedures, the Depart- 
ment and USIA continue to assign many officers to LDPs 
who do not have proper language qualifications* In the 
11 countries we visited, about 28 percent of the State 
Department officers assigned to LDPs from January 1974 
to July 1975 and about 55 percent of the rSIA officers 
assigned durinq calendar ye^r 1974 lacKed the required 
language skills* We also noted that tome of there per* 
sonnel had received full language training but failed to 
reach the required proficiency level* According to Foreign 
Servicelnstitute officials, this happens freauentlyr one 
Institute offieial estimated that only half the graduates 
achieve S-3/P'-3 proficiencv at the completion of courses* 
In fact, for mos^ languages , the Institute expects only 
students with superior languaae aptitude to attain a 
lovel 3 proficiency during the instruction period. 

The majority of LDP officers who lacked the rtfyuired 
language skills either had not attended intensive lanquage 
training program or had only partially completed them, 
usually because of insufficient time. For example, 
slightly more than half the State LDP officers in our 
sample who lacked the reouired skills were sent overseas 
without having any tested proficiency in the required 
language. For USIA, 20 percent of the officers who lacked 
apprDpriate language capabilities had no training before 
assignment and others had, received only oartial training. 

Officials said the major reasons for not scheduling 
training or for abbreviated training usually involved 
unforeseen events, such as unexpected departures of 
^ officers due to retirement and health reasons^ pressurcf 
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from posti for immediate replacwments j and reouests by post 
effieiali, usually Ambasiadors , for specific individuals. 
Also, wt noted that ofticers who lacked the required kills 
were sent to pos.ti becauSfe their prof icieneies were close to 
teguired leveli and it was assumed that they could acquire 
the necessary additional fkiljs through the post lanfuage 
program. USIA of flcals told us that a shortagt of Junior 
grade officers and reduced training budgets ever the last 
few years resulted In soit'.e inappropciate assignments, 

Adeoua cy of language 
training waiytrs 

Kaiver preceduies ^eem not always followed. US* A 
had net prepared the waivecs m rtcuir"!: because the 
officials believed written justifications were unnecessary 
and because the effieec who approved training and assign-- 
ment decisions was also responsible for approving training 
waivers. We believe, however, that tecords of waiverB 
would .give management valuable iniofnation on LDP staffing 
problems. 

State did not prepare waivers in some cases which 
required them. For example, several overseas PSJ« 
we identified 12 assignments made sinc» July 1973 which 
required waivers but for which State had prepared only 
4 waivers. 

In our opinion. State and USIA need to define more 
precisely the situations which warrant assigning officers 
that do not have appropriate language skills to LDP s and 
to escecute waivers accordingly. Some State training 
waivers did not demonstrate "emergency conditions" nor 
sEhow why it was preferable to staff LDPs with officers 
lacking the required lanquage skills rather than to delay 
tb# assianments to permit language training, ."-or example, 
a LDP staffed with an officer who has no proficiency in 
the host eountrv languaoe will, in all probability, be ^ 
unsatisfactorily filled for the duration of that officer s 
a«?sianirent— wnich is from 18 months to 5 years dependlnn 
on his grade. 5he waivers did not routinely compare the 
long-term disadvantages of such a situation with the 
shorter term effects of assignment delays. Ke recognise 
that there will undoubtedly be instances when immediate 
assianment is advantageous but State and USIA have not 
establlehed adequ^.tt criteria to identify those ejscep- 
tienal cases. 
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Ij#£pnimand3t ions 

To li?.provt LDP Staff inq, we rteommtnd tUat the Secretary 
of State and the Director, USIA, (1) review their issignfntnt 
procedures to ensure that, whenever feasible, assignments dto 
made enough in advance to allow iufficient time for necess^r^- 
language tralningi (2) eatablish and enforce strict criteria 
for granting training waiveri* and (3) ensure that traininq 
waivers are prepared as required by regulationt. 

Agency comment s ano o ur 
eyalua t ion 

Department of State coirments on the recommendationi are 
summarised below. 

Tht/ Department pointed out that iw had made t^anqes in 
assignment procedures, which promise to be. useful in ^ssurina 
that personnel assigned to tDPs receive adequate languaqe 
training and stated that' 

•'We are hopf^ful that our early publicising of 
anticipated vacancies in tr?'s will attract a 
larger pool of interested officers at a date 
early enough to provide nece.*^sary language 
training # " 

State informed us that its assignment panels attempts 
to weigh the long^-term disadvantages of assignment of off i-^ 
cers who do not have the regulred language nkills cgainst the 
short-term benefits of such an asDlgnmenti stated that: 

'^In accordance with the GAO's recommendat ion » 
we have revisea our standard operating proce- 
dures to insure that these factors are more 
systematically addressed*" 

For the need to ensure that training waivers are pre- 
pared as required by regulations, the Department said thati 

"We have tightened our procedurei tor reviewinq 
and approving waivers to ensure thPt they are 
coniidering only upon the basis of a written 
justification and that exceptions do no* occui 
inadvertently* * * * we now have a mechanism 
for insuring that assignments to LDP's reouirinn 
waivtro are made in accordance with policy*' 
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Wt believt these actions should iniprove LDP staff inq# 
However , because the effectiveness of these changts Is not 
readily apparent at this tim^., it is important that State 
monitor their impact and make adjustments as appropriate* 

PKCbrCHS IK DETCFMINIHC 

Cur 1&?3 report auestioned State and USIA methods 
lor cettrmining language-designated posltior.Ji partieularly 
the JaoK of criteria, iimlted involvement of post officials 
in the dysignation process, lack of documentation to support 
LCP decisions, and failure to periodically reassess language 
needs^ 

Ctate and USIA have acted to correct some of these 
shorteo^angs. 6oth have increased post par ticination in 
the aefignDtion process, and since la?2, they have conducted 
reviews o£ LCPs in conjunction with post ©fficialg and rro- 
viueo criteria to overseas officials to aisist thtm in 
Qvalualing language needs, he found, however, that they 
have not accurateJy identified total languase requirements, 
primarily bocause factors cthej than job needs Influence 
the designations. 

State has reviewed its total LDPs on three occasions 
since our 1973 r^porti the most recent review was completed 
in December 1975, subsequent to our iieldwork, USIA has 
reviewfd its total lansuace requirements only once, but 
cfficials told us that'LDPs are nlso individually reas- 
sessed when assignments are made and during overseas visits 
by neadquarters staff* Ue found that State Department 
officials at overseas posts were generally familiar with 
designntion criteria provided by State* A few Public 
Aflairs officers, however, were not aware of USIA standards. 

Neither State nor USIA has established formal pro- 
cedures to require pei iodic reviews of LDPs nor have they . 
includtd present LDP dt^signation policies and criteria in 
tne LnUorm State/USIA regulations* Me believe including 
these policies and procedures in the regulations would 
facilitate the continued monitoring of LDPs and would 
ensure th^.t officials responsible for detefmlninq lanquage 
neecs bxq familiar with the ettaDlished criteria. 

The criterle providec to overseai ofllclals describep 
specific job functions tnat ftate and USIA believe requlrt 
lanc^uane sKiUs, inclyding positions that entaili 
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«-Canducting ©ffielal buaineES and diveloping 
signilieant contaets with boat geuntry offl- 
clalSf buain€ssmen# and ©thtr leading eiti* 
2ens where lack of Engliih compttenee or 
athfr eonciderationE dictate that U*S. inter* 
esti are best served by eomfnunieation in the 
local langyagt* 

"Onderitandlng significant public prDneunce- 
mentt (speechear parllanientary debate, etc*) 
in the local lanfuage. 

—Explaining 0*S* policy and related matters in 
fprmal or Informal public appearances (radio* 
television, spteches) in the local language. 

—Acting as interpreter for the Ambaseador or 
other top Mission personnel in confidential 
conversations » 

-•Monitoring accuracy and comnleteness of trans- 
lations prepared by local personnel* 

"Reading and, perhaps, translating documents 
in the local language whose nature makes it 
inadvisable to have them handled by local 
personnel # 

—Having official consular or administrative 
dealinas with host eountry officials, mer- 
chants', lessorSf contractors, local employees 
and others for which communication in the 
loCiiil language is essential. 

In addition, the USIA criteria ncludes positions, such 
as infcrmation Center personnel, which require monitoring 
public opinion and dealing with the general public m the 
normal course of business. 

Despite the uniform crii *ria, there were numerous dif- 
ferences in LDP designations from post to post. Similar 
positions were language-designated in one country and not 
in others, lor eicample, in Paris all three General Service 
officer positior*: were language-desi'jnateQ i m Rome only one 
of tne three positions was, and at some posts none of these 
positions were language-designated. These and other diffei:- 
ences resulted partly from varying condltioni m each 
country (for ^Kamole, the extent to which English ii_Known 
and used in the host nation) ana from post officials 
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4nHnP«n^s on the importance ©f language in ptrforfflnq cer- 
judgrron.i on J ^^^^^ the designations wece 

!!io b'sel'on other considerations, such as availability 

trained ?2r"nnel, expectations regarding training 
resSlts anrpelceivid impact of deiignations on prompt 
Staffing o£ vacancies* 

ether £actpr|_ influencing 
qgsiajfatlons 

TfhPr facto-* are considered in designatina some 
.OP.- ?!^a r^t.e .v,il,.intv c, =5.U.U 

undetstatlno the P?'i"?"trSror" such pr.c- 

trainina input. 

Itin anreed that this number "-o^^ ^""^f tl 

to the home Fmbassy s ' ^.^^ ionataiy more LDPs 
noted that Kome v^"/^'^*^ J" wo , Id place a heavy 

,,5r?i;rb»l= th""hril"u1ie<. need, were .ot v.lid. 
-hero were ruBeroot Ineonnistencies in USIA posts' 
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ke could Hind BO differences in Agenci' functions to explain 
why the Greek and Turkish pests had lesser lanfuage require- 
«tnts than the German post. 

Also, USIA's positions were sometimes redesignated to 
Fsfl(.et the lanquaqe proficiency of che incumbent. For 

*nliple, the oflirSr chosen to fill the Public AffairP LDP 
« SSe poit did not have the required lanfuage proficUncy. 
To the language designatior. was dropped for that gsition 

.and swltchid to another position which was occupied by a 
language profieient officer. Practices such fi this tend 
to lulumvent the purpose of designating specific language- 
CESential positions, 

Beaaqusrters and some post otfieials said it is 
difficult to explain why certain positions ate LDPi and 
oiJiJs are nol. They stated that, oftentimes, there is 
rorels" lor designiting one particular position instead 
of another; for example, a post may require a language 
Simpetent officer in a section, but it does "ot "^l"'! 
which officer has the language capability. Some State 
inS usiA officials have suggested that a "tal number of 
positions should be designated langnage-essential instead 
Sf lptciflfpositions-as required oy the Foreign Service 
let of iUI. as amended. They believe this would promote 
increased flexibility in staffing and, at the same time. 
ielSlt in tiradequate accomplishment of language-essential 
lllks in their view, the duties requiring language skills 
can sJit«l among ^sitions. depending on the capabilities 
of assigned officers. 

Vie recognize that this view is reasonable i", certain 
eases but believe the number of positions to which such 
ffe^bilfty pertains is small in relation to tot^l ^P?' 
ihe feasihiUty of functional realignments is limited by 
thl incu^-oents- job skills, experience, grade levels, and 
availaoiiity. Based on these considerations, we believe 
thlAct's requirement to designate specific positions as 
language-essential continues to be valid. 

Designation of f^rof iciencv l evels 

The State Department and USIA do not designate posi- 
tions as language-essential above the S-3/R-3 level. 
Stlw his set this limit based on anticipated staffing 
prlbleSfanf the difficulties involved i" training per- 

to fill S-4/B-4 requirements, but it does not 
nSSelsaJilyretfect the actual language proficiency needs 
of a position. 
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The Pertign Service Institute's training programs are 
generally not designed to teach above the S-3/R-3 if^el. 
usually, higher proficiencies can be acouirea only through 
exposure to the language inceuntry. Also, State rates 
many junior officer positions at the S-2/R-2 level be'-'ause 
officials rean'jned that the Institute cannot guaiantee that 
officers starting at tne 0 level can reach the 3 level with- 
in the aliowc.d training time. 

Although the concerns are understandable, Stfte and 
USIA would'ht more in line with congressional intent it 
they receanized all valid requirements regardless of staff 
availability and training difficulties. As it is, they^ 
appear to be underestimating actual language requirements. 
Officials at most of the overseas posts we visited identified 
some Mi it ions they believed recuired S-4/R.4 capabilities. 
Ihey a?'ter?hat sLe tasks could not be done effectively 
bv nereonnel with lesser skills. 

With more accurate identification of language needs. 
State and USIA would be better able to evaluate training 
priorities and program training resources. For eJ^ample, 
State/USIA rules governing posts* language pregrami cur- 
rently prohibit individual instruction for officers once 
they L5e reached the S-3/R-3 level. Were the level 4 
lanquaqe needs formally identified. State might want to 
reSon'Ider Ihe merits %£ this limit. We talked to several 
officers at overseas posts who, despite the regulation, 
ha"ieceived advanced Individual tutorlngi th^y believed 
?Ms tm of instruction was helping them to improve their 
language skills beyond the S-3/R-3 level. 

Officials af several posts told us that, in making LDP 
decisions, the- eonsldered the impact the designations 
would have on prompt and responsive staffing of vacancies. 
sSme post officials said they agrw^'d to a number of level 
2 positions because they thought the positions «ould be 
easier to fill and would not result in f i'*?"'"!"' ^I^iy!:, 
some incumbents In S-2/R-2 positions beMeved that S-3/R 3 
skills were actually necessary and Pf.^^f"!^^"- 
been downgraded to ease recurring assignment difficulties. 

Only about 3 p.^rcenc of State LDPs and no USIA LDPs 
call for varving speaking and reading proficiencies (i.e. 
Ifj/P-a or S-2/B-3). vet, some State and USIA officers 
laid the reading rieuiremen.s are often less than aceaking 
reauirements . 
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According to the Dlrectota of Fortign Service lnst;tun# 
field schools in Japan and Taiwan^ attainment of S-3/R*2 
proficiency in Japanese and Chinese requires 16 to 18 months 
of inteniivf training. To reach the S-3/R*3 proficitncy 
levels a student must train as inych as 6 additional months 
at an estimated cost of $14,S0O. 

RecomBitndat ton s 

Wt recommend that the Secretary of State and the Director 
of OSlAr to improve their systems for designating LDPSf take 
step^ to ensure thati 

"Language designated positions and the pro- 
ficiency levels required are based on actual 
lanfuage needs of thi jobs without consider- 
ing other factors. 

— Language requirements are periodically 
reassessed and officials responsible for 
determining language needs are f amil iar 
with the criteria. In this regard, LDP 
designation policies and criteria should 
be incorporated into the Uniform State/ 
USIA regulations« 

We also recommend that State and USIA review WPb to 
identify positions for which lower reading skills are 
acceptable so that training costs, espeeially for languagei 
involving writing systems different from ours, could be 
reduced. 

Agency comments and 
our evaluation 

The Department of State made the following cemments 
about our recommendations on problems relating to the 
designation of positions requiring language skills* 

•Kith regard to LDP designation criteria • * 
the Department is alrealy actively working on 
this issue* The Board of Professional Develop* 
ment, established by Secretary Kissinger on 
June 2?, 1975, requested a study of the Depart- 
ment's language training policies and practices 
which is nearly completed. One recommendation 
requests approval of a Departmental itudy which 
would include identification of LDP's en the 
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basis of fiore unilorm erlteria. As sugftsted 
in the GAG Rtport# ipproved ehangta in language 
training and LDP dtsignation will be ineorporattd 
promptly into the Foreign Affairs Manual.** 

We believe these planned aetisns should impfove both 
the ident if igatioh of LDPs and training requirements* We 
urge State to initiate the reeommended study, which would 
emcompass the criteria for identifying LDPa as soon as pos- 
sible* Accurate identification of language requirements is 
essential to the State's development of appropriate assign- 
ment and training polieles and preceduces relating to the 
itaffing of LDPa. 

P OST LANG UAGE PROGR AMS COULD 

B e ub e d ho he effecti vely 

The Foreign Service institute glvea part-time language 
instructionj at about 185 Embasiiies and consulates in 
addition to the full^-time training conduuted in Washington 
and at three overstas laeatlons. These post language pro- 
grams give Foreign Service personnel and employees of 
other U.S. agencies abroad opportunities to study the host 
country languages. First priority in the post programs is 
to be given to LDP incumbents who lack required language 
sklllsi other authorized partieipants include personnel 
%'ith job-related needs and aault dependents of eligible 
employees , 

As discussed in our earlier repoit^ the part-time 
post programs are not intended to be# nor are they effec- 
tive as r suDsti tutes for intensive languaqe training before 
assignment. These programs are generally successful in 
teaching beginners elementary and courtesy level language 
skills/ but are usually not adequate to develop profi- 
ciencies requir^u for LDPs* The post lanquage programs, 
however^ can help to maintain, reft^sh* or improve pro- 
ficiencies which have been previously attained. 

The operation of the post language program is the 
responsibility of the post language officer, an Embassy 
* officer designated by the Mission Chief to locally admin- 
\ister the program. Training is provided by using local 
personnel as tutors or by contraeting with local institu- 
tions. There are two types of training — individual tutor- 
ing and group instruction. Host training is confined to 
group sessions. 
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During fiscal year 1975 post lanquage program train- 
Ing eolt lore than S3 million, including tstimated student 
fialarles, and auout 5,100 U.S. Government personnel and 
Iheir dependents participated. State and USIA personnel 
ind their dependents accounted for about 17 percent of 
the studenta enrolled. 

AS notad previously, State and USIA continue to 
assign personnel who lack the required language skills 
to LDPs! During our visits to posts, we fserved that 
oest language programs were not being used as effectively 
Ss they lould be to upgrade the language skills of these 
SlficeL. For instance, all LDP incumbents who lacked 
the required language skills """"jf 

lanauaae Droarams, and certain LDP officers who 
Kcked'rlqufred lliguage skills were not receiving the 
most effective training available. We also noted numer- 
oui defilieiicies in thi management of the post programs. 

we believe the problems result from lack of einphasis 
on language training by post offic"lsi Insufficient 
inforfnitlon on staff proficiencies available at postBt 
limits imposed by regulations; and inadequate superviiion 
aiSfolloSup by agency headquarter staffs and the Foreign 
Serv'ce Institute. 

Erirollment 

AS mentioned earlier, we noted that several personnel 
who did not have the necessary language skills were assignee, 
to posts on the assumption that they would ^^^^"^^t^lt 
tlonal skills through the post training P"9"m. At most 
of the posts visited, however, at least one LPP officer 
who lacked the necessary language ski.Ms was "^t e"^;"^! 
In the post language program, and at ""fre^than half these 
pSsts, three or foSr officers who should have been m the 
Iflgrim were not. Host of these officers were State 
Department personnel. 

According to State/USIA regulations and supplementary 
Instructions, post officials are supposed to ensure tj" 
lSp incumbents with less than the required language skills 
are eSfoKeS in the program.. Post "^uJ ' 

usually do not enforce training for .these officers but 
rely on the individuals to request training. They attri- 
buted non-enrollment by some of these ofticers to heavy 
workloads and travel schedules and lack of interest or 
aptitude. A few officials said that the difficulty of 
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etrtain languafts, lueh as Arabic, diieeuragcs tnEollmtnt 
by beginnen b#caust it is reeegnized that post instfue- 
tion will not bt sufficient to devtlop a prof tsilonal- 
level proficiency, 

. We noted that officials at everieas posts often did 

not know the specific language skills of their employees 
and were fenerally unaware of training waivers which had 
been nranted. We believe that such Information wQuld 
facilitate post efforts to identify and assist officers 
in need of additionil training^ 

Ke also found that State and USIA do not routinely 
flsonitor the enrollmenta of LDP officers in the program, 
which would help to ensure that the programs were used 
to upgrade the language ekills of these personnel. 

Training 

In the countries we visited, 28 I^P officers who 
lacked reouircd language skills were not enrolled in the 
post language proqrams, A number of State Department 
personnel believed they were not receiving the moit 
effective "raining available at the p^it. State/USIA 
regulatio * lack of emphasis on po^t alnina priorities 
has limited the access of these officers to certain types 
of language training* 

Ke spoke to 32 program enroUees, II of whom were 
LDP ineui^bents lacking the required language skills. 
Generally, the enrollees we spoke to were satisfied with 
the Quality of the post training* However, about half of 
the LDP officers interviewed who did not have adeouate 
language skills cri'^lcized th# lype of training, parti- 
cularly the use of group sessioni instead of individual 
Instruction* Ihey felt that group training was not meet- 
ing their needi^ because the instruction was geared to 
the slowest learner in the group and each participant 
received little individualized attention, Cff leers r*- 
many posts believed that individual tutorinq was more 
effective than group training, tspeeially if the qoal 
ii to acquire language skills as auickly as possible* 

State/UilA requlations encourage the use of aroup 
'training whenever ppfslble. individual inrtruction is 
" allowed'when work schedules or differences in lanouage 
skill levels prevent grouping. The regulations do not 
Si^ecif ically authorise use of individual tutorinq to 
upgrade the skills of tCP officers who need further 
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languaqe triining. Al^o, witn lirrlttd rosourcM availablt 
for post Jan^uaae training, several port lanouaae ©ffieers 
prtfer group training btMust it is less eoftly and permits 
training d£ more people. 

—At one ^Jt, several afficera with lesi 
than the reouired language sNllli were 
plaeed in groun claEiei ua© fundi were 

not available for indiviJual Instruetion. 
let, at the F.amt time, the proqram at this 
poet was providing trainino to 38 other 
eligible, but lower priority* State 
Cepartment personnel* 

^-Another post "pairtd" LDP offletrs who 
needed further language tralnins with 
other Embaeay personnel desiring language 
training. Whenever one of the pair was 
abs**nt from post or unable to attend the 
instruction the class wai oaneelled* Cur- 
ing our visit to this post, the partner 
of one of the LH? incumbents was out of 
town for 2 weeks, durinq whioh the other 
officer received no training. The pott 
language iupervitor told ui the -pairing" 
was arranged because regulations required 
grouping whenever poisible* 

*-At a third post, training was cut back 
because of a reduction in the proqram bud- 
get. Cne LDP officer whose training wae 
shortened had no speaking or reading pro- 
ficiency in the host-country language and 
his pre-departure training had been waived 
on the justification that he had "good 
languaqe aptitude'* and it was assumed he 
would acquire the necessary skillt ouickly 
once at the MSt. Because of the reduction 
in training, this officer was receivino 
only 3 hours of instruction a week, less 
than the minimum hours reQulred by the post 
language program reeulationi and hardly 
enouoh to permit him to rapidly reaw^h the 
reouired proficiency level. 

—At another cost, an LDP officer who lacked 
the recuired language skillff chose not to 
attend the rrogram because he could not 
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receive individual training. In his opinion, 
a group session teould not meet his needs and 
would be too inflexible for his work schedule. 
The post languaqe officer cited lack of funds 
as the reason for not providinq individual 
training, even though most of that post's 
program money was being spent to train lower 
priority f«rsonn«l. 

some officers who occupied non-LDP positions and some 
who had already attained the proficiency level required for 
their jobs w«re receiving individual instruction, while 
LDP personnel without required lanquage skills were placed 
in grouDS. The officers receiving individual tutoring 
were usually high-ranking Mission personnel, he were told 
that their work schedules and specialized training needs 
prevented grouping. 

In our opinion, State/USIA regulations for post language 
programs are not consistent with their established primary 
objictive of assisting personnel to ichievt job-level pro- 
ficiencies. It seems reasonable that LDP personnel who have 
not achieved such levels should have priority access to the 
most efftctive training available at a-post simply because 
they need it most. 

We recognize that individual training may not be better 
training in all casts. We do believe, however, that the 
type of training given to LDP officers who ^^J"" 
be based on the individual language ntttis and the most 
effective ways to meet these needs. 

Manaqeffent 

Our review of pott languagp programs concentrated on 
the use of these programs by LDP incumbents who lacked 
required language skills. In addition to the «P«i£ic LDP- 
related oroblems cited in previous sections, we observed 
numerous" deficiencies in the manaqement and operation ot 
the programs, including! 

State/USIA regulations were not always fol- 
lowed. For example, personnel with S-3/R-3 
proficiencies continued to receive individual 
training, even though this is prohibited by 
regulations. 
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— Interprttations ©£ regulations varied from 
post to post. For t^samplef one post pro* 
vlded hon-LDP amployeei with only 100 hours 
of instruetionr whi.U other ^sts piovlded 
as nuoh training as desired. 

*~Justif Ication for Individual trainin?, was 
very gtntral and did not give the rorelgn 
Servict Institute guf f ieient information , 
such as employee profieiency levels^ 
assess the validity of the training. 

— ^Some posts* reports were not prepared 
aeeurately # understatinf training hours 
and costs. 

-**At one post, two user agencies were making 
direct transfers of funds to the post lan- 
guage program^ Instead of following relm- 
buriement procedures at headquarters level, 

**Foor class attendanee was a problem at a 
few postSt 

-^-Other U.S. Government agencies were not 
adhering to required program guidelines, 

*-Some training provided to other user 

agencies seemed questionable. For eiiample# 
dependents attended the program for 400-plus 
hourSf which is almost double the marimum 
allowed by State/USIA regulations, and 
individual instruction was given to per- 
sonnel who did not need the language for 
their work. 

These dtfieienelei indicate a need to increase super- 
vision of the programs. Presently^ there sevms to be anly 
minimal control to ensure that programs are operated in 
accordance with existing regulations. Foreign Service 
Institute oflEieials told us they lacked the necessary staff 
to make detailed reviews of information submitted by the 
posts. Also, when their personneJ visit overseas Missions, 
they spend most of their time administering language profi- 
ciency tests, with little or no time devoted to management 
evaluation* 
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Htcom^endat ions 

We rtQommend that the Secretary of State and the Directs 
USIAi 

.^R^quitt fQllowup on LDP incumbents who need 
further lanquage training to ensure that 
they are receiving effective post language 
training* 

--Rtemphaaize the priorities of the post Ian- 

quage programs, giving consideration to revising 
the regulations to clearly authnriso individual 
training for LDP inoumbents whc lack required 
language skills whenever it is deemed to be 
the most effective training, 

—Provide overseas posts with necessary data, 
including proficiency scores and waiver docu- 
ments, to assist post officials in identify. Jig 
and monitoring st^ff language-straining needs. 

Also, the Secretary of State should direct the Foreign 
Service Institute to devote more time to evaluating manage- 
irent of post programs, particularly during their visits to 
posts. 

h^enc^ coinmen ts and 
our evaluation 

State's specific comments on the shortcomings we noted 
in the post language programs are quoted below. 

-The Department has been increasingly aware of 
these shortcomings, all of them stemming from one 
basic problem: lack of adequate supervision to 
programs in the field. For the last eight years, 
starting with BALPA (Balance of PaymentsJ reauc- 
tions of personnel overseas, the Department has 
experimented with the suptrvision of PLPs [Post 
Language Program.n] through visits by supervisory 
linouists from the FSI (Foreign Service Institute) 
staff in Washington. It is now entirely clear that 
this method cannot provide adequate professional 
assistance to potts. Such trips have created con- 
flicti between the responsibilities the linaujsts 
have for training In Kesnington and their respon- 
sibilities for training pfograms at posts. Their 
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trips on tht ont hand have interfered with the 

Kaahlngton instructional prooram, and on the 

other hand have had to be so brief as to preclude 
any in*depth superviilon of PLPs. 

**The Department recogniiea the neeesslty of sta- 
tioning Regional Language Superviteri [RLS] at 
strategic locations in the field to provide pro- 
feaiional language training and testing aseiit* 
tnce to posts. The Priorities Poligy Group has 
allocated two new positions to FBI for fiaeal 
year 1977 as a beginning toward reeatabliahing a 
RLS system similar to the one which FSI operated 
prior to 1968. FSI plana to use these pDsitlens 
to station in the field within the next few months 
one Regional Language Supervisor in South America 
and one in Europe, A third poaition, formerly 
located in Bangkok and presently vacant, will be 
used to station an RLS in South Aala. 

••The development of these three persona will sub- 
atantlally contribute toward improving the auality 
of post language programs in areas of the world 
containing a large percentaqe of Foreign Service 
persormel and ofLPPSi but will fall considerably 
short of providinq adeouatt coveragG worldwide. 
The Board of Professional Development is currently 
studying this problem, " 

***** 

"The Department agrees that providing overieas 
poats with proficiency scores of personnel pro^ 
ceeding to overseas aasignmtnts would greatly 
aa^iat post officials in Identifying language 
training needa. FSI will work out a ayatem to 
notify posta of the final oroficiency ratings of 
eroployets completing Washington training.'^ 

State did not agree that regulitions governing the u 
of individual language Instructiona at the post need to b 
e3arified and stated thati 

"The atationing of RLS in the field will asaist 

(poat offi'jiali] by providing on-the-spot pro* 

fesaional guidance in settinq priorities on the 
use of PLP money." 
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the planned actions cited by State should improve the 
managtment and effectiveness of cost language progcamsi but, 
in eur opinion, greater convrol and review of post language 
programi is also necessary at .he headouartcrs level to 
assist overseas personnel ii'i nianaging the pcogranis. 

In our opinion, pest language program regulations for 
individual instruction for LDP incumbents need further 
clarification. From our observations at overseas posts we 
believe that some LDP incumbents who lacked reoulred lan- 
guage skills were not receiving the most effective training 
because of post officials' Interpretat ions of the regula- 
tions Additional emDhasis is needed in the regulations 
to assure that such LDP incumbents receive the most effec- 
tive training. 

In commenting on this report, State pointed out that 
in fiscal year 1975 individual instruction at post language 
proorams accounted for 18 percent of the students and .9 
percent of the funds expended, Euggesting State was already 
emphaiiiing individual instruction to LDP incumbents. Since 
the first priority of the post programs is to provide in- 
struction to LDP incumbents, it seems to us such maividuals 
should be accommodated first and a greater cortir.i of avail- 
able funds should be used for priority instruction. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STmTE 



^ril 22, 1 



976 



Hr. J. K. Fasick 
Director 

Zntarnatlonal Dlvimn 

0*S» C^naral, Acgoimtliig Offiqe 

WashlnftoAr 20548 

Dsai^ to. Fi sicks 

I sm replying to your letter ©f April 1, which fon^ardsc! 
copies of the rlraft rsport: "Fur^er Improvementi Needed 
in Language Training Prograjne tiiA Assigimenta for U-i» 
Foreign Serviae Personnel Overseas*" 

The ancloaed coTnmenti were prepared by the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel and the Deputy Director of toe 
Foreign Service Inititute. 

We appreciate having had the opportunity to review and 
comment on the draft report. If I may be of further 
assiEtancef I trust you will let me knowi 




Daniel L. Williamson 
Deputy Aisiitant Secretaiy 
for Budget and Finance 



Enclosure I As stated* 
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USIA 

■ UNlTbD STATES 

i\rcmMmoN agency 

WASHiSGTON 20147 



April 1^* 1976 



Mr. J. K. Fasiek 
Krector* International Division 
a* Qaneral AceQunting Office 

Pear to. Fasieki 

Wt have received the draft espy ©f yonr r*tpQrt entitled 
«Tiirther JmprovmentB are Needed in L^iguaee IratninG ProgranG 
and Assignments for U. B. Foreign Service Peraonnel Dveroeas" 
and believe it to be a eompreheMive , highly professional etudy 
of the extent to which USIA has met lajisuaee requiremants %n 
staffing ovorseas positions* 

Tho individuals cor'^Mcting the study consulted with 
concerned Agency peraonnel at length, and wa are gratified 
to see that their comments received fair consideration in 
the preparation of the draft. 

The Agency is appreciative of the opportunity to review 
the report prior to its officii'* issuajiee* 

iincerely* 




William A. Hobey 
G^ief % Finance imd Data 
Management Kvision 
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